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FOREWORD 


Bac« in the days when Theodore Roosevelt was 
waging a clean and winning battle against the spoils- 
men in the Federal civil service, just as he had 
formerly fought out in manly fashion the rounds of 
a boxing bout at Harvard, he took sides against those 
who, as they do today, attacked college athletics as 
something quite unnecessary and even dangerous. 
In the long forgotten article, which is here printed for 
the first time in book form, he tells in clear and 
vigorous fashion the value of athletic sports in the 
development of the student. And what he said 35 
years ago when he was but 35 years of age is just as 
true now as when he wrote it, and that is why it has 
been brought out of the dusty files of an old maga- 
zine of the 90’s to wage again the old-time battle of 
our strenuous President who believed that a well- 
trained mind could only be of the greatest service 
when housed in a healthy, alert and well-trained body. 


R. W. G. Vat. 


The New York Public Library 
November 26, 1929. 


“It is perfectly true that our young men should not go 
to college merely to get their bodies trained, but it is 
also true that they should not go there merely to get 
their intellects trained.” 


“We should try to develop the boy's body, and, above 
all, should try to develop the simple but all-essential 
traits which go to make up manliness.” 


—-THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Value of 
An Athletic Training 


BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


ore of the many strong points in General Francis 
Walker’s admirable Harvard address was the stress he 
Jaid upon the'immense benefit conferred by the practice of 
athletics, whether in football, baseball, rowing, or on the 
track, on college students (and of course on boys and 
young men generally) who do not stand in the first rank 
as champions. No persons are more benefited by athletic 
sports than those men who never attain to the first rank in 
them; who may try for a class crew, a class eleven, or a 
class nine, but who do not get on save possibly in an 
emergency as a substitute; and who, when they take part in 
running or jumping, wrestling or boxing contests, now 
and then win a trial, but hardly ever a final, heat. 


General Walker’s address is good reading just at this 
time, in view of the noisy crusade which is being carried on 
against athletic sports generally, and football in particular. 
Most sane persons are agreed as to the great good conferred 
by these sports, both upon the average man taking part in 
them and upon the community at large. Very emphat- 
ically, we do not approve of brutality of any kind. We 
firmly believe, for instance, that the present football rules 
should be amended in two or three important points, so as 
to reduce the danger in the game. Moreover, we believe 
that the students themselves, and if they refuse, then the 
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graduates and the faculties of the different colleges, should 
insist upon the umpires putting a peremptory stop to any 
kind of slugging or kindred brutality in the game. Any 
man who has had experience in umpiring a game like polo, 
for instance, is able to guarantee that a resolute umpire 
can immediately stop reckless and brutal playing, or the 
efforts of a player to damage an opponent, by the simple 
exercise of wise and prompt severity, ruling the offender 
off the field at once, and penalizing heavily the side on 
whose behalf the offence is committed. In the same way 
there is no difficulty whatever in making athletes study. 
All faculties should insist upon the students who take part 
in athletic games not neglecting their studies, and if there 
is any tendency toward this neglect, it is perfectly simple 
to stop it immediately by refusing to allow a man to play 
on an eleven if he does not reach a certain standard in his 
marks. 


However, while thus utterly opposed to certain of the 
tendencies that have crept into our athletics, and notably 
into the game of football, we are equally emphatic in our 
belief that these sports are good things for the men taking 
part in them, and for our people generally, and that in par- 
ticular it would be a real misfortune to lose the game of 
football. Much of the feeling against this game, and 
against athletics, too, has been stirred up by the persistent 
and very foolish attacks upon them made by various news- 
papers, the Evening Post being the chief, and, on the whole, 
the least rational, offender. Such attacks as those in the 
Post are im part due to ignorance, and, in part to the fact 
that some persons, who are by nature timid, shrink from 
the exercise of manly and robust qualities if there is any 
chance of its being accompanied by physical pain. They are 
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also due in part to that striving after sensationalism, that 
spirit of “breezy, enterprising journalism,” which is so un- 
wholesome a characteristic of a portion of our press. 


It is perfectly true that our young men should not go 
to college merely to get their bodies trained, but it is also 
true that they should not go there merely to get their in- 
tellects trained. Far above bodily strength, far above mere 
learning, comes character. No soundness of body and limb, 
no excellence of mental training—admirable though each 
of these is—can atone for the lack of what in old-fashioned 
phrase would be called the virtues: for the lack of courage, 
of honesty, of self-control, of temperance, of steadfast reso- 
lution, of readiness to stand up for one’s rights, and care- 
fulness- not to infringe on the rights of others. Now of 
course many of these qualities are not conferred by athletic 
exercises any more than they are conferred by the study of 
Latin or Greek; but there are others which certain courses 
of study do tend to bring out, and yet others which are most 
undoubtedly strengthened and developed by the demands 
made upon them in playing the rougher and manlier sports, 
especially out-door sports. Ina perfectly peaceful and com- 
mercial civilization such as ours there is always a danger 
of laying too little stress upon the more virile virtues—upon 
the virtues which go to make up a race of statesmen and 
soldiers, of pioneers and explorers by land and sea, of 
bridge-builders and road-makers, of commonwealth-build- 
ers—in short, upon those virtues for the lack of which, 
whether in an individual or in a nation, no amount of re- 
finement and learning, of gentleness and culture, can pos- 
sibly atone. These are the very qualities which are 
fostered by vigorous, manly out-of-door sports, such as 
mountaineering, big-game hunting, riding, shooting, row- 
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ing, football, and kindred games. 


Of course if these sports are carried to an excess they 
do harm, exactly as excessive study or excessive devotion to 
business does harm; and equally, of course, they are bene- 
ficial very largely in proportion to the extent to which they 
ate followed and shared in by the classes of our population 
which most feel their need. Professional sports are of 
small consequence, and, in so far as they have any conse. 
quence at all, are good merely in that they excite those who 
look on and admire the performances to try to take part 
in similar ones of their own. It is a good thing that the 
young merchant or lawyer, young bank clerk or dry-goods 
clerk, should belong to a local baseball nine, and should 
have a chance now and then for an hour or two’s brisk 
exercise. This will give tone both to his body and his 
mind, and will offset the evil consequences of a merely 
sedentary occupation. But the only good resulting from 
seeing a battle between two paid professional nines is 
the emulation excited in the minds of the younger portion 
of the onlookers to try their own hands at the bat. 


The great development and wide diffusion and practice 
of athletic exercises among our people during the last 
quarter of a century (this diffusion taking place precisely 
among those classes where the need of it was greatest) has 
been a very distinct advantage to our national type. Only 
the other day Mr. John Burroughs, in speaking upon this 
very point, dwelt upon the improved physique of the young 
American of the present day as compared with his predeces- 
sor of twenty-five years back. This is as it should be. It 
would be an ill thing for this republic if we developed on 
the lines of the Byzantine and Bengalese; if our metcantile 
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men learned nothing but how to make money, and our 
lawyers, students, and men of trained intellects generally, 
grew to unite “the heads of professors with the hearts of 
hares.” 


Turn for a moment to the colleges, and especially to the 
college of the ordinary type, where men are taught the 
classics, mathematics, etc., rather than to the purely profes- 
sional schools for lawyers, doctors, and civil engineers. It 
is rather amusing to see athletics objected to on what are 
in part the same grounds as those held by the people who 
object to collegiate education in toto—on the theory that it 
is not fitted to make men succeed better in after-life. As a 
matter of fact, only a limited number of the men who study 
classics and mathematics, philosophy, history, and modern 
languages, in our undergraduate academic departments, 
ever have the chance in after-life to turn the knowledge 
thus acquired to their own direct pecuniary advantage. Yet 
who can measute the inestimable benefit these studies con- 
fer? The average graduate makes no mofe use in his 
regular business of Latin and Greek than of football or 
rowing. The exceptions to this are of course those men 
who intend to become specialists, in some branch of study, 
and pass a life of students of history, literature, or science, 
of Greek or Latin, or as professors and school-teachers. Of 
course, to these men the knowledge gained in college is 
of direct pecuniary benefit, while whatever they did in ath- 
letic sports might not be, though even for these men the 
benefit resulting from athletic sports would be very great. 
Exactly as Parkman could not possibly have written history 
as he did had he not been himself fond of and familiar with 
the wild life he portrayed, so, apart from the benefit to 
the health of the professor or school-teacher who has taken 
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part in athletic work and appreciates its importance, there is 
also a very real benefit to those who come under him. 
Other things being equal, boys will be taught best by and 
_ will receive most benefit from their intercourse with pro- 
fessors and principals at schools and at colleges who in 
addition to being students are also men who have a hearty 
love for life, who are strong as well as gentle, and brave 
and tender and honest as well as learned. 

For the great bulk of the boys in college, then, there is 
almost as little direct pecuniary benefit to be obtained from 
the lectures and recitations as from the sports. The effect 
to be looked for is the indirect effect upon the boy’s 
character. Most assuredly he should be made to study 
well, and should be turned out of college if he won't study. 
He should be made as familiar as possible with the great 
literatures—the Greek and the English, or, if his tastes lie 
that way, with the lesser literatures, such as the Latin, the 
Italian, the French, the Spanish, or the German. He 
should be taught the histories of the great peoples—the 
Romans, for instance, and the men of English stock who . 
have risen to the foremost places for the deeds they have 
done in conquest and in government, in politics, in war, 
and in jurisprudence. Every effort should be made to de- 
velop the intellectual side of the boy’s character. No one 
can more strenuously insist upon this than we do. But 
we believe also that we should try to develop the boy’s 
body, and, above all, should try to develop the simple but 
all-essential traits which go to make up manliness. 


Even if we look at the question only from the stand- 
point of the student it is probable that there is no just 
ground for the complaints against athletics. Investigation 
of the records made by athletes at Harvard a few years ago 
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disclosed the fact that their average standing was above 
that of the rest of the class. My own observation leads 
me to believe that this will hold true as a general rule; for 
though athletes may stand below the hard-working men 
who know nothing but study, they usually stand well above 
the men of vicious or fibreless character, who naturally fall 
to the foot of the class. 


If, on the other hand, we adopt the standpoint of the 
man who looks to the results in after-life, the athlete ap- 
pears to even better advantage. The men who take part in 
vigorous sports, whether they attain to the first rank, or 
merely stand among those who get no particular honor at 
the time, but have nearly as much fun and just as much 
ultimate benefit, are apt in after-life to do rather better in 
the rough work of the world than those of their fellows 
who had no taste for athletic work. Of course there are 
exceptions to this, and it does not apply at all to those who 
follow sport for their business. 


One very great benefit of athletic sports arises from 
their tendency to minimize dissipation. They have been 
very potent allies in the fight against debauchery. Another 
good thing is that they tend to lessen the importance of the 
merely social clubs, and of “popular” leaders in the dif- 
ferent colleges. If the victorious athlete sometimes eclipses 
the glory that rightfully belongs to the hard student, it is 
yet true, on the other hand, that he also throws into the 
shade the old-time college hero who strove to obtain leader- 
ship by his wealth, his social position, or his prominence in 
fast life. This is, of course, an unadulterated benefit, espe- 
cially to the boy’s after-career. Looking over the men 
whom I knew in my day at college, ‘it is noteworthy that 
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those who then were leaders in athletic sports, now, twelve 
or fifteen years afterwards, stand on the average above 
rather than below their fellows who did not take part in 
manly exercises; just exactly as on the average the men 
who stood well in their studies then now occupy a position, 
as a rule, rather better than that of those who did not. 
There are many exceptions to both rules, of course, and it 
is a very melancholy thing to see a man who in middle 
life rests his sole title to consideration upon the fact that 
he was once a member of a university team, or was once a 
man who was marked highest in his Latin courses; but 
these are exceptions only, and they are not much more 
exceptional among the athletes than among the hard 
students. To take the sports which it is at present the 
fashion most to decry, football and rowing, among my 
friends I happen to number several ex-captains of football 
teams and of crews, and they are, as a whole, decidedly 
above, not below, the ordinary standard of college gradu- 
ates; they are men who do their duty well, both to the State 
and to their own families—men who are, in short, good 
American citizens. 


Of course there is a real danger just at present in the 
exaggerated regard felt by the public generally for the 
athletic hero of the moment. The captain of a successful 
football team or a winning crew is in danger of having 
his head turned. The year after graduation is rather a 
hard one for a young fellow, who may be a very decent 
young fellow, but who, because he happens to have been 
captain of a winning team, has shared newspaper promi- 
nence with Senators and members of the President’s cabinet. 
He has got to drop, and drop ‘hard, before he becomes of 
any use in the world; and having the “tuck” taken out of 
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him will not prove pleasant—it never does prove pleasant. 
If in this process he succumbs, and if he does nothing in 
Jater life, and lives on the memories of the past, and fails to 
realize that an admirable exercise for a boy must under no 
circumstances be made the main business of a man, why, 
then he becomes a mere useless cumberer of the world’s 
surface and the sooner he is removed the better. Ordinarily, 
however, he goes through the disagreeable process all right, 
although with mote or less discomfort to himself and to his 
friends, and comes out at the end a better man than if he 
had never had the experience. 


Athletic sports, then, are of great benefit not only to the 
student as a student, but to the college graduate who wants 
to play a man’s part in life; provided always, that he does 
not fall into the foolish mistake of confounding that health- 
ful play which best fits a man for serious work with the 
serious work itself. He will do well to keep in mind the 
career of Washington, who was a devoted fox-hunter and 
whose fox-hunting doubtless helped to make him a good 
general in after-life, but who never for a moment sought 
to carry on fox-hunting to the damage of any serious busi- 
ness whether of war, of politics, or of his private affairs. 


Granting that athletic sports do good, it remains to be 
considered what athletic sports are the best. The answer 
to this is obvious. They are those sports which call for the 
greatest exercise of fine moral qualities, such as resolution, 
courage, endurance, and capacity to hold one’s own and to 
stand up under punishment. For this reason out-of-door 
sports are better than gymnastics and calisthenics. To be 
teally beneficial the sport must be enjoyed by the partict- 
pator. Much more health will be gained by the man who 
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is not always thinking of his health than by the poor being 
who is forever wondering whether he has helped his 
stomach or his lungs, or developed this or that muscle. 
Laborious work in the gymnasium, directed towards the 
fulfilling of certain tests of skill or strength, is very good in 
its way; but the man who goes through it does not begin 
to get the good he would in a season’s play with an eleven 
or a nine on the gridiron field or the diamond. The mere 
fact that the moral qualities are not needed in the one 
case, but are all the time called into play in the other, is 
sufficient to show the little worth of the calisthenic system 
of gymnastic development when compared with rough 
out-door games. The other day there was published in the 
papers a list of the twenty-five strongest men in Harvard, 
as shown by tests used in the gymnasium, together with a 
casual mention of the fact that not one of the crew or the 
football eleven was included in these twenty-five. This 
fact, if true, was sufficient to destroy much of the value of 
such a table. There is little point in the mere development 
of strength. The point lies in developing a man who can 
do something with his strength; who not only has the skill 
to turn his muscles to advantage, but the heart and the 
head to direct that skill, and to direct it well and fear- 
lessly. Gymnastics and calisthenics are very well in their 
way as substitutes when nothing better can be obtained, but 
the true sports for a manly race are sports like running, 
rowing, playing football and baseball, boxing and wres- 
tling, shooting, riding, and mountain-climbing. 


Of all these sports there is no better sport than football. 
A particularly silly argument advanced against it is that 
put forward by various people, including, to their discredit, 
some medical men, to the effect that it is not ‘‘Greek.” 
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These estimable gentlemen apparently think that the Greek 
athletes resembled the marble statues we now see of them, 
even to the extent of not winning their victories by blood 
and sweat, as all mere human beings must win them. If 
these gentlemen would study the Greek games, including 
the chariot races and the pankration, and then with equal 
disinterestedness study those of our modern American col- 
leges, they could not help coming to the conclusion that 
the latter are immeasurably ahead of the former not only 
in the qualities of manfiness and fair play, but especially 
in those of courtesy and generosity to the vanquished. As 
for the chatter about our football games being like the 
Roman gladiatorial shows, it is not worth discussion. 


But in closing I wish to say one word very seriously to 
the men who have influence in athletic sports, and who 
share my belief in them. What I have to say with ref- 
erence to all sports refers especially to football. The bru- 
tality must be done away with and the danger minimized. 
If necessary the college faculties must take a hand, and 
those of the different colleges must co-operate. The rules 
for football ought probably to be altered so as to do away 
with the present mass play, and, I think, also the present 
system of interference, while the umpires must be made 
to prevent slugging or any kind of foul play by the severest 
penalties. Moreover, professionalism must be stopped out- 
right. It should be distinctly understood among the 
academies and colleges that no team will have anything to 
do with another upon which professionals are employed. 
If it be true that one of the Exeter teams of school-boys 
has played this year with three professionals, grown men, 
admitted to the school for the sole purpose of playing 
football, then this team and academy should be cut off 
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from all athletic intercourse with every other team and 
academy, and any games that have been won with these 
professionals on the team should in the record be declared 
forfeited to the other side. This is not the place in which 
to go into the minutiz of changing the rules so as to do 
away with brutality, foul play, and professionalism, but 
every honest believer in manly sport must make war on 
them without ceasing. 


One final word as to the element of danger. By the 
methods above spoken of this element of danger will be 
minimized, but that it will always obtain toia slight extent 
cannot be denied. There are very few sports, indeed, 
where it does not exist. Under a proper system of rules 
it is doubtful whether football is as dangerous as moun- 
taineering or as the better kinds of sport on horseback, 
such as riding across country and playing polo. No un- 
trained boy or man unfit to take part in the game and un- 
acquainted with the rules should be allowed to play. If 
he does he is liable to meet with fatal accidents, precisely 
as a man would be who, with no knowledge of horseman- 
ship, mounted a spirited horse and tried to ride him over 
fences. But after every precaution has been taken, then 
it is mere unmanliness to complain of occasional mishaps. 
among my many friends who have played football I know of 
few who have met with serious, and none who have met 
with fatal, accidents; but more than one has been killed, 
and many have been injured, in riding to hounds, in polo, 
and in kindred pastimes. The sports especially dear to a 
vigorous and manly nation are always those in which there 
is a certain slight element of risk. Every effort should be 
made to minimize this risk, but it is mere unmanly folly to 
try to do away with the sport because the risk exists. 
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